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TYRE, THE MERCHANT CITY. 
(Ezekiel xxvii.) 


BY HENRY STANLEY NEWMAN. 
An Address to Men of Business. 


Having been engaged for years in traffic 
and merchandize, it is with me to grasp the| 
band of men of business who are heartily 
aiming to lead a consecrated life. 

Asa young man, the Lord called me to 
the ministry of the word. I felt I must 
speak of the joy and blessing that filled my 
own soul. With earnest prayer, I inquired 
of the Lord, “ Shall I give up business, and 
devote myself to the ministry ?” The an- 
8wer was clear: ‘ Remain in business, and 


‘never make much band at business. 


yet devote thyself to the ministry.” I do 
not believe this is the answer God gives to 
all young men. A merchant is not neces- 
sarily selfish because he earns a living for 
himself and for his family. The Lord has 
need of merchants as well as preachers ; and 
a man may be successful both in trade and 
in the ministry of the word. But life is 
brief; there is not time to accomplish very 
much. Many men have capacity for busi- 
ness who will never make ministers of the 
Gospel; and there are ministers who will 
God 
bath so tempered the body together that one 
cannot say to the other, I have no need of 
thee. Yet, among the blessings that hallow 
| our days, is the demonstration that men may 
‘be successful in business, and, at the same 
time, earnest workers for the Lord Jesus. 
But the true metal may become tarnished. 
Is it not a dangerous position for a Christian 
| worker to be actively engaged in business? 
Undoubtedly there are dangers. It is a 
| question of the Lord's keeping power, and 
our answer is, The Lord is able to keep His 
children in every position in which He 
places them. The danger to the man of 
business lies in three directions: First. 
The temptation to swerve from strict up- 
‘tightness in buying and selling; to under- 
| rate the value of what he buys, ‘and overrate 
‘the value of what he sells. Secondly. The 
temptation to deal with his fellow-men far 
too exclusively on the ground of his own 
rights, instead of tempering the ground of 
personal right by the Christian ground of 
brotherly forbearance. Thirdly. The temp- 
tation, either to neglect business in order to 


enter into Christian activities, and so wrong 


his creditors, or to gradually become ab- 
sorbed in money-getting to the neglect of 
his own soul’s culture, and the neglect also 
of the constant opportunities for Christian 
conversation and witness-bearing. Kecog- 


nizing these dangers—and there are dangers 


in every lot—we reply, “ The Lord is able 
to keep that which I have committed unto 
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Him.” There is a plain path midway—it 
may be a narrow path, hedged up—where 
the man of business may safely walk, and 
not err. 

But if I am to be successful in business, 
surely I must trim my sails to the wind; 
and while I speak the truth, I need not tell 
the whole truth to everybody. If I speak 
the whole truth always, | shall certainly 
sometimes lose a good order. Sometimes 
the ship’s lading will lie on hand, sometimes 
a lady will go straight out of a tradesman’s 


shop. Yet those are the tradesmen that will | 


get on, and those are the merchants that will 
prosper. God defends his own. Not that 
God is going to make every honest man rich 
in this world. The highest aim of life is not 
to be rich. The brewer may amass wealth 
and leave millions to his children, for God 
can give men their desire to their own hurt. 
We do not read that one Israelite ever per- 
ished of hunger in the wilderness, but thous 
ands died of gluttony. 

Then as to the second temptation. Sup- 
pose a slovenly tradesman has failed in our 
debt. He bas given credit to such an extent 
that his own credit breaks down. Shall I 
let him off because I am a Christian? What 
would Jesus say about it? His argument 
is, Thou hast been forgiven a great debt: 


bave compassion on thy fellow-servant 
Every heart that is cleansed with the Blood 
of Atonement is to forgive as he has been 


forgiven. On the other hand, we are not 
encouraged to deal with aslack hand. There 
is a wide difference between taking a fellow- 
servant “by the throat,” and doing what we 
can to rescue the salvage from a wreck. 
Never let it be said, ‘‘ These Christians are 
the hardest nuts to crack; they break a 
man’s teetb.”’ 

Perhaps the third problem is the hardest 
for a busy man to solve, because the Chris- 
tian finds one part of his time devoted to his 
own affairs, and another part absorbed with 
the welfare of others. Which part of his 
life is he to do best? Let the whole be 
woven in one piece without seam. Let both 
alike be well done—the money entrusted to 
thy care for that poor widow, or for those 
orphan children, be administered as justly 
as thy own. Prepare for the Bible-class or 
the Sabbath-school with the same precision 
that you observe in your commercial engage- 
ments; keep your appointment to the min- 
ute at the Gospel service or the little prayer- 
meeting, as unflinchingly and punctually as 
you take your seat at the desk in your 
counting-house. You may damp the ardor 
of a whole missionary committee by saying, 
“T bave been so busy—I have so many 
other engagements—lI really have not bad 
time to give to the subject:” and so, begin- 
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ning with your egotism, you are not likely 
to bring many souls to Christ. If we really 
keep in our right place, such excuses are 
simply. untrue, for God always provides 
exactly the necessary time for every right 
work. 

With these thoughts on our present busi- 
ness relations we may glance at the remark. 
able description Ezekiel gives of the greatest 
commercial city of antiquity, and the reasons 
God gives why Tyre fell. 

The various ancient trades of the Orientals 
are depicted to the life in Ezek. xxvii. The 
work of the architect, and sculptor, and 
decorator, had been lavished on the palaces 
of the merchant princes of Tyre, until she 
could say, “I am of perfect beauty,’ and 
the prophet exclaims, ‘Thy builders have 
perfected thy beauty ;” ‘“ Thy heart was 
lifted up because of thy beauty.” Other 
cities arose and fell, yet Tyre remained ‘‘the 
mart of nations.’’ Spoken of B.c. 1444 as 
the “strong city Tyre,” she outlived Thebes, 
and Babylon, and ancient Jerusalem. Gre- 
cian cities crumbled to dust before her; 
Rome was of comparatively recent date. 
Tyre was the parent of important colonies 
that enjoved a long life and died. Carthage, 
its greatest colony, perished fifteen centuries 
before Tyre. Tyre was besieged by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, but not destroyed. Alexander 
constructed an enormous artificial mole to 
unite the fortified island city with the main- 
land, and marched his troops upon it; but 
Tyre survived. In 1144 A.D. it surrendered 
to the Crusaders, but its downfall does not 
date till the spring of 1291. “The same 
day ” that the Sultan of Egypt took posses- 
sion of Acre, “ at vespers, the Tyrians leav- 
ing the city empty, without the stroke of a 
sword, without the tumult of war, embarked 
on board their ships, and abandoned the 
city” to the Saracens This was the turn- 
ing-point in its history, exactly 1879 years 
aiter the capture of Jerusalem by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

Tyre bad bad intimate relations of friend- 
ship with the Lord’s people in the days of 
Solomon, and a greater than Solomon taught 
and healed within her borders ; nevertheless, 
‘Tt shall be a place for the spreading of nets 
in the midst of the sea.’ The silting up of 
rivers and the shallowness of harbours may 
change the whole current of commerce, but 
it is sin that brings down cities and deso- 
lates nations. “For three transgressions 
of Tyre, and for four, I will not turn away 
the punishment thereof.” 

The merchant city sinned ia that she re- 
joiced in the downfall of ber neighbors, say- 
ing, “I shall be replenished” thereby. She 
sinned in becoming proud of ber great riches: 
“Thine heart is lifted up because of thy 
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riches ;’ ‘‘ By thy great wisdom and by thy 
trafic thou hast increased thy riches,” 
“heaped up silver like dust, and fine gold as 
the mire of the streets.” But, like thousands 
of mercbants in our own day, though by her 
wisdom she increased her riches, she had 


not wisdom to keep the riches she had won. 


The slave trade was another cause of 
Tyre’s doom, as the opium traffic may be 
ours in India: ‘‘ The sons of Judah and 
the sons of Jerusalem have ye sold unto the 
sons of the Grecians,”’ 

A fourth clause in the indictment is, 
“They remembered not the brotherly cov- 
enant.” They played ‘fast and loose” 
with Israel, as it suited their own purse. 

But the sin we have nursed stings us like 
an adder at last. Out of the midst of the 
merchant’s own heart the retribution springs. 
“A fire from the midst of thee, it shall de- 
vour thee,” was the judgment on Tyre. 
The quenchless fire of temorse wells up 
when a man has rejected salvation and sold 
himself for gain.— London Christian. 


ee 7o 
For Friends’ Review. 


A LITTLE SPARK LEFT. 


“We must let our light shine,” said P., 
earnestly. 


, 
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His grace, and let the vestal fire of love to 
Christ be ever fed by the oil of the Holy 
Spirit, shed abroad in thy heart in answer 
to believing prayer. 


ge GE Gee 


For Friends’ Review. 


HOLINESS PRACTICAL. 








| Ifa man is really holy, it will show itself 
in his life. He will take up the cross, and, 
through the Spirit, “ mortify the deeds of 
the body.”’ He will cease to be a fashiona- 
ble, worldly man; the woman, young or 
old, will cease to be a fashionable, worldly 
woman. Holiness will show itself in the 
dress, the manners, the language of the 
Christian. He will not practice “ covetous- 
ness, which is idolatry.” He will be very 
tender in conscience, and keep under his 
bodily appetites. Every quality of mind or 
body will be bronght into cheerful, active 
use for the welfare of the man himself, or 
\for that of others. The holy man will be 
punctual; prompt in fulfilling engagements, 
and diligent in attending occasions of wor- 
ship or religious instruction. He will dif- 
fuse around him an atmosphere of love, 
purity and cheerful gratitude to God. 

In whatever sphere God calls him to 
serve, whether in the most hidden or a 








“In President Lincoln’s time there was a| more observed one, be will be a real philan- 
guard of soldiers here, under the charge of! thropist, loving his kind, and seeking to im- 
asergeant. One day | noticed him back| prove their condition both as to their spirit- 


up to a window, take out a small Bible, 
and begin toread. I said to him: ‘ What, 
are you a Christian?’ ‘I have been 


‘ual and bodily interests. Holiness makes 


one man to be interested in prisoners; ano- 
ther in the great cause of peace; another 


knocked about in the war,’ he said, ‘but|ready to nurse fever patients, or to devote 
there is a little spark left.’ ‘I was a bad|time and strength to improve the sanitary 
man then,’ said P., ‘ but this touched me.’” | condition of districts, or to build good tene- 

Yes, at some time, young friend, thy sin-| ment houses; while for most it stimulates 
fulness has been felt to be real, and not less} to patient, cheerful labor for the support of 
so Christ’s love, and thou hast trusted Him|a family. Holiness stops tattle, backbiting, 
as thy Saviour. But the rude struggle|jealousy of other people, whether on reli- 


with the world has caused thee to faint;| gious grounds or otherwise, and promotes 
thou hast let the din of its clamor almost|‘ sound speech that cannot be condemned.” 
drown the voice of Christ’s tender cheer|It leads to thinking upon and speaking of 
and remonstrance; the fire of His love,| whatsoever is true, pure, lovely and of 
which made thy heart glow and burn, has| good report. It cuts off the use of the in- 
been almost quenched by the icy chill of| toxicant, however mild it may be, and dis- 
temptation accepted, and by the love of| cards the “ weed,” turning the cost of self- 
other things entering in. indulgence into channels which will elevate 
But “ there is a little spark left.” It will| men. It must be a rare case indeed where 
hot be He that puts it out. “The smoking| holiness coincides with taking the benefit of 
flax will He not quench.” Take out thy|the bankrupt law. It greatly tends to obe- 
Bible too, read, and “eat” His words.|dience to the precept, ‘‘Owe no man any- 
Open thy heart by contrite prayer to the| thing, but to love one another,” creates a 
inbreathing of His south wind; let it drive|fear of debt, and although its practice may 
away the ashes of sin and forgetfulness, and|be attended with great struggles for an 
fan the smouldering embers to a steady|bonest livelihood, it proves the truth of 
flame. Then let thy light sbine. Be strong| God's word, “ This is the victory that over- 
by confessing thy Lord in a willing service. | cometh the world, even our faith.” 
Keep thyself pure, resisting every lust by| Holiness to the Lord leads men out of 
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secret, oath-bound societies. It supplants 
the narrower principles of self-interest upon | 
which they are based, by supreme love 
to the Lord Jesus, and self-sacrificing love 
to all. 

Holiness will combine meekness and the | 
charity that beareth all things with bold-/| 
ness in the cause of truth and right. Holi- 
ness means carrying out, not as little as| 
possible, but as much as in us lies, the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 


REVIEW. 


pet, probably 4 feet long, 24 feet wide, 
and 1 foot thick, had been washed by the 
waves from their cement fastenings and 
thrown over into the street, the horse-rail- 
way was wrecked, and the steamer which 
sails to Capri dashed to pieces. The break- 
ers dashed, I should think, to a height of 50 
to 100 feet along the quay, and broke over 
the lofty walls of the frowning Castel dell 
‘Ovo. At Capri, I am told, their spray was 


| tossed several bundred feet high! and at the 


lsame time a fine red sand fell over the 
\island, which some asserted came from the 
Desert of Sahara, but which sailors allege 
| was ashes from the island volcano of Strom- 

(Concluded from page 645.) boli, north of Sicily. The latter is a more 

The two earthquakes to which I referred, | probable supposition by far. 

occurred, one shortly after midnight that; I had paid one visit to Pompeii, but the 
night, the other at about quarter to twelve | other day, fine weather having followed the 
next morning. Our hotel and the building | storm, we packed up bag and baggage, and 
adjoining were rather lofty buildings, and| moved south, E. and I to stop in a little 
the room E. and I occupied was a one-story hotel at Pompeii for a couple of nights, with 
part that lay, as it were, between them, we /an elderly London doctor and his charming 
being on the ground-floor, and the roof of/daughter and a Boston lady, while our 
our chamber being a sort of belvidere or Cousins, in doubt of our host’s bread, butter 
piazza, on either side of which rose the high | and beds, proceeded as far as Castellamare, 
walls of the two houses; against the neigh- | from which they drove to Pompeii and hack 
bor’s wall were the heads of our beds. The | the next day. Our hotel was certainly 
gale, almost a hurricane, raged furiously all | 4 curiosity. Three low buildings, of a piuk 
night, and there seemed to be an incessant color, quite detached, one of which was 
uproar, in which the crashing of glass formed | 4 large restaurant or ‘“‘salle 4 manger,” with 


SO 


MOUNT VESUVIUS. 





® prominent part, when all at once we were floor of earth, in which a beautiful peacock 
both startled from our beds by a crash as of| aud some pigeons wandered at will; sleep- 


a felling wall, directly overhead. This be-| ing rooms with floors of cold cement, a few 
gan to seem rather serious, and we partially | dirty bits of rag carpet as rugs, fire-places 
dressed, and crossed the chamber towards that smoked dreadfully, furniture old and 
the adjoining room, which was vacant, to | Soiled. But then our landlord, unlike most 
awaitevents. The shaking and noise caused | Italians, was not avaricious, and had a kind 
by the wind were so great that we really | and generous heart. His price was four 
did not suspect it of being an earthquake, and a half francs a day, including three 
and so the romance of the thing was very hearty meals, wine and service, and his 
much spoiled; but when the second quake /table d’hote was lavish and goud, for his 
occurred, near noon, a still heavier mass fell, | wife was a French cook. And then the sur- 
and startled L., who.was in the next room, | Toundings, what could be more lovely? 


very much. I believe, however, very little 
fell but plaster. 

The effects of the gale on the sea were 
sublime. Many marine disasters occurred, 
but these were not visible to us at the time, 
and remarkably few lives were lost consid- 
ering the fury of the wind and waves, the 
rocky nature of the coast, and the great de- | 
struction of property. On the previous day 
I had taken a stroll along the Margellina, 
and observed with admiration a massive 
mole extending out into the bay, to serve as 
@ protection, perbaps for fishing smacks, 
which picturesquely lay near and on the 
strand. This mole, and the heavy parapet 
which protected the street, were nearly de- 
molished, great masses of the former being 
tumbled in wild confusion into the sea. 
Stones that formed the coping of the para- 





On one side Vesuvius, with his stately 
column of smoke, on the other the loftier 
range of St. Angelo, rising behind Castella- 
mare, and between, the fascinating Bay of 
Naples, stretching its “liquid miles” to 
Ischia. Close before us lay the sleeping 
city, in its slumber of death, eighteen centu- 
ries failing to rob it of its living beauty. 
And wonderful it was, to stroll at leisure ip 
those silent streets, and see the evidences 
everywhere of the life cut short in the midst 
of activity; here a bakery, in which the 
loaves of bread were found, with its mills 
and ovens perfect ; there a wine or oil shop 
with its great jars; meat shops with coun- 
ters of variegated marbles, dwellings without 
number, one with a skeleton still lying in 
the kitchen, temples with their columns and 
statues, theatres in which the tickets (of 
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ivory) were found undestroyed; many evi-|columned cloister, the same frowning rugged 
dences of ease and luxury, of indulgence and | cliffs and walled terraces. The picture 
vice, but no basilica for the worship of the | of one would do for the other. Capri is not 
living God, whose divine Son had been | young. At the time of our Saviour’s cruci- 
crucified by a Roman governor forty-six | fixion, the Roman emperor, Tiberius Cesar, 
years before; streets with ruts worn by | lived here, and it was a favorite place with 
wheels in the solid stone pavement; frescoes) Augustus and others. Isolated as it is, 
of ribs of beef, glasses of wine, loaves of | civilization has not crept in much, and there 
bread, and dressed fowl ; beautiful mosaics, |is no carriage road from the landing to the 
marble fountains, “‘all that wealth eer gave” | town, probably a mile distant, up a steep 
overtaken by tbat “inevitable hour.” /ascent, which is mounted by stone steps, on 

The streets are all narrow, and usually donkey-back. Nor is there any landing for 
very irregular in width, like those of modern | the steamer, which lies at anchor off the 
Italian cities, and the houses are most of/|coast, the passengers being put ashore in 
them small, but nearly all bave their walls|small boats. As it is a rocky coast, and 
decorated with bright-colored frescoes, the|landing can only be made at two points, 
colors of which, reds, yellows and blues, are | even in little boats, the steamers in rough 


marvellously preserved with much of their 
original brilliancy. Seldom, perhaps, has’ 
a city been more beautifully situated or, 
more gaily decorated. The two evenings 
we spent there were rarely charming, sea 
and sky combining to form a picture of no 
ordinary beauty. The moon shone brightly, | 
the air was balmy, and as I stood on the 
roof of one of our host’s flat-topped houses, 
and listened to the monotonous song of 
a man who seemed to be gathering bay, the 
whole scene struck me as a type of Oriental 
life—an impression which was confirmed by 
our Boston friend, who had travelled in 
Greece and Egypt, and who said it reminded 
her forcibly of Egypt. Indeed, the further 
south we go, I have no doubt, the nearer the 
life and manners of the people approach to 
those of more Eastern countries; for this 
was the gate-way by which the civilization 
of modern Europe came originally from the | 
ancient civilizations of the East, and we also 
approach so near the coast of Africa, that it 
would be natural that resemblances should | 
be found here to the customs and architec- 
ture of Moroeco and Egypt. Most of the 
men of Capri employ themselves in the coral 
and pearl fisheries on the African coast. 
The women, therefore, do much of the work 
on the island, and may constantly be seen 
carrying heavy burdens on their heads. 
The drinking water of the Villa Quisisana, 
where we are staying, is carried to the house | 
twice a day in a huge bottle on the head of 
a girl, much as the woman of Samaria and 
Rebekah of old used to do. The town of. 
Capri and the terraced slopes of its moun- 
tains, covered sometimes with olive orchards, 
and sometimes with great wildernesses of 
huge cactuses, look precisely like the photo- 
graphs we see of Jerusalem and the other 
cities of Palestine; the same low, cubical 


houses, the same flat roofs, or those of, 


slightly rounded form, made of cement, an 
occasional palm tree, a dome or two, ruined 
castles crowning the hills, a convent with 


‘ligious teachers. 


‘neither male nor female. 


weather omit their trips. We are, there- 
fore very much cut off from intercourse with 
the outside world. P. C. G. 


—_——_- —-» 


EXTRACTS. 

NEANDER says of the early church, “Many 
of those who joined the church, bringing 
over their Pagan notions with them into 
Christianity, sought in baptism a magical 
lustration which could render them at once 
entirely pure. Their longing after recon- 
ciliation with God remained covered under 
a grossly material form, and they sought in 
Christ, not a Saviour from sin, but a be- 
stower of an outward and magical annihila- 
tion of it.” 


It is one of the characteristics of the last 
days, as foretold by Joel and interpreted 
by Peter, that both sons and daughters 
shall prophesy, that they shall become re- 
In the gifts of the Spirit, 
as in the gift of personal salvation, there is 
(Gal. iii, 28.) 
Whosoever is filled with the gospel of 
Christ and with the spirit of God, isa by 
that fact authorized to become a minister 
of that gospel and of that spirit unto others. 
—Lyman Abbott in Christian Union. 


Many there are who praise the principle 
of self-denial in general, and condemn it in 
all its particular applications as too minute, 
scrupulous, and severe. The enemy is well 
aware that, if he can secure the minute 
units, the sum total will be his own.—Dr. 


| Judson’s Letter on Dress. 


WILLIAM ALLEN. 


(Continued from page 647.) 


In the Tenth month of 1832, William 
Allen returned for a few months to London, 
and while there was engaged for a large 
portion of his time in correspondence with 
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the rulers and ministers of the European 
kingdoms he had visited, in relation to his 
plans for establishing rural colonies for the 
improvement of the poorer classes. The 
King of Bavaria writes in reply : 

“T recollect the interview when I had the 
pleasure of meeting you in 1822. I am 
much obliged for the continued philanthropic 
concern which you preserve for the inhabit- 
ants of the colonies, and shall certainly 
omit nothing that may be applicable to the 
ground and climate, and what farther you 
will be so kind as to furnish, according to 
your offering, in plants and seeds, will be 
with thankfulness accepted. 

“Tam, with sentiments of true esteem, 
your affectionate LEwIs.” 

The King of Wurtemberg, after mention- 
ing the pleasure he had received from the 
letter, &c., says: 

‘‘In expressing to you my thanks for the 
communication of these writings, | beg you 
to be persuaded that I feel an interest in 
them proportioned to the philanthropy which 
dictated them, and I shall willingly, as much 
as lies in my power, promote the object you 
have in view, which is to spread prosperity 
and true happiness among men, by laboring 
to diminish the misery which still weighs 
down the poorer classes in every country. 
With this view I bave transmitted your 
works to the authorities of my kingdom, 
who are charged with the care of the subjects 
referred to, and shall esteem myself happy if 
it shall please Divine Providence to crown 
my efforts with complete success,” 

At home he received the following touch- 
ing letter from his old and valued friend, 
Thomas Clarkson, with whom he had‘so 
earnestly labored for the oppressed slave : 

“Dear William Allen: You know when 
I was in London last that two eataracts had 
been formed on my eyes; they have contin- 
ued increasing and obscuring my sight since 
that time. About fourteen days ago I lost 
all power of reading, which has greatly 
abridged my former comforts, and since then 
the power of seeing to write, thatis I can 
scarcely see where or how to direct my pen, 
and this has become so alarmingly the case 
in the last two days, that I doubt whether 
this very letter which I am trying to write 
to you will not be the last that I shall ever 
write, unless my eyes should be relieved by 
an operation; and believing that this may 
possibly be the last act that I may be capa- 
ble of performing in the way of writing, I 
feel it near my heart to dedicate it to you, 
and to declare thereby tke unfeigned love 
and affection which I have borne for you 

y, from the first of our acquaint- 
s very hour, and that these feel- 
be done away so long as my life 
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and memory remain. We have, dear Wil- 
liam Allen, labored together in some of the 
most interesting subjects that can engage 
the mind of men, and have advanced them 
in their way to a happy issue, as far as we 
could have reason to expect, considering the 
ignorance and prejudices of men; and I am 
sure that the recollection of these labors in 
conjunction with you, will often bring you 
to my mind, and create pleasure while I am 
living in a world of darkness. And here 
let me observe, that though I may be des- 
tined to live in a world where all earthly 
objects are invisible to me, you are not to 
bemoan my situation—it may be good for 
me—good for my eternal interests, and bet- 
ter than I could have devised for myself. 
But I feel that I must conclude on account 
of my eyes. I fear that this will be a very 
unconnected letter, as I have no means of 
reading what I write. 

“T remain, dear William Allen, with the 
greatest regard, yours most affectionately, 

THomAs CLARKSON.” 

In the First month of 1833, William Allen 
again left his home for the Continent, with 
the prospect of joining Stephen Grellet in 
his religious engagements. Spain and the 
South of France were especially the objects 
of their concern. Passing rapidly through 
France, he noticed that at Bordeaux a splen- 
did stone bridge had been built over the 
Garonne, in connection with which the fol- 
lowing anecdote is related of Bonaparte: 
When he wasin the city he remarked that 
it was a great pity there was no bridge in 
the place. He was told that it was impos- 
sible to erect one, in consequence of the 
depth and rapidity of the river. He replied, 
“Nothing is impossible.” Plans were in- 
stantly ordered, and the bridge was begun 
in a few days. 

Meeting at Bayonne, they proceeded to 
Madrid. An interview with the Minister of 
the Interior, Count d’Ofalia, was soon ar- 
ranged, and permission obtained to visit the 
public institutions and prisons. Calling on 
the American Ambassador, they were cor- 
dially received, and it was settled that on 
the ensuing First-day there should be a 
meeting for Divine worship held at his house 
with the family. Respecting this it is said: 
‘There was a precious feeling of solemnity 
on our sitting down in silence. Stephen 
Grellet was afterwards engaged in prayer, 
and we both spoke in ministry. It was felt 
to be a comforting and strengthening oppor- 
tunity. The eldest son of the Ambassador 
reads and speaks Spanish well, and kindly 
agreed to interpret for us in our visits to the 
different establishments. Thus the doors 
open wider and wider, and Stephen and I 
agreed, as we walked along, that we could 
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not wish ourselves anywhere but where we 
now are.” 

The next day they commenced their visits 

to the institutions. Most of these were in 
the hands of the clergy, bat no obstruction 
was placed in their way. The female de- 
artments were served and superintended 
by the Sisters of Charity. These they found 
very neat and clean, and the sisters were 
accorded praise for their good management. 
Being affable and respectful in their man 
ners, much conversation was had with the 
sisters. William Allen says: 

“We walked around their nice enclosed 
garden, and coming into the house sat down 
together in one of the rooms, when Stephen 
made some very suitable remarks, which 
were well received, We took leave with 
mutual feelings of regard.” 

At another time, the establishment for 
training this class of nuns was visited. Of 
this it is said: 

‘We were met by some of the elder sis 
ters, who received us courteously. One of 
the young women being able to speak 
French, a good deal of interesting conversa- 
tion took place, and there was an opportu- 
nity for much religious communication. 
Thus in visiting institutions of this nature, 
occasions, from time to time, occur of intro- 
ducing sentiments, which under the Divine 
blessing, may induce serious and profitable 
reflection, expand the mind ‘o more enlarged 
views of Christian duty, and promote a 
knowledge of the grace of God. There 
were about twenty of the young people 
present. On our coming away, the senior 
sisters evinced feelings of respect which I 
believe were mutual. They directed the 
gardener to gather some violets for us, and 
presented us each with a nosegay.”’ 

iTo be continued.) 


ae GGG: 


For Friends’ Review. 


FREEDMEN’S NORMAL INSTITUTE, 
MARYVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


The colored people have had a delightful 
season of realizing the mercies of our Fa- 
ther in heaven at the Freedmen’s Normal 
Institute, Maryville, Tennessee, which is 
under the faithful care of our friend, Wm. P. | 
Hastings. 

Two meetings a day were held for one 
week, and the series of meetings continued 
twelve days, the chief instrumental help in| 
them being the earnest preaching of Jesse | 
McPherson. 

Some measure of the efficacy of this labor 
is found in the fact that seventy-five pro- 
fessed conversion, about two-thirds of whom 
are connected with the Institute. Thirty one 
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of these converts have requested member- 
ship in Maryville Monthly Meeting; and at 
their own motion these, with thirteen for- 
mer members, who are of the same race, are 
about to be organized into a Preparative 
Meeting, to be called “‘ Southern,” and subor- 
dinate to Maryville Monthly Meeting. Their 
meetings are held twice a week, at the In- 
stitute, those on First-day in the afternoon, 
so that all can share the advantages of both 
the white and colored meetings, if so dis- 
posed. There are reasons for this degree of 
separation, here in the South, that might 
not be apparent in other places; yet the re- 
lations between all as Friends are very sat- 
isfactory, and the members of each meeting 
visit the other quite freely. The writer 
has much enjoyed his intercourse with 
these brethren, and regards this as one of 
the most interesting movements in our So- 
ciety in modern times. With the colored, 
as well as with the white population of this 
Southern land, there is a wonderful opening 
for the Society of Friends, which must be 
occupied if we would stand approved in the 
Divine sight. We have a less adulterated 
gospel to offer them than others; and, 
if true to our own profession, we can have, 
proportionately, more laborers to do the 
work, and can do it at a less cost than any 
others. 

These colored Friends at Maryville are 
intelligent and pious and wide-awake; in- 
deed, they are kept so just now by a healthy 
degree of opposition from persons of their 
own race of other persuasions. 

Last evening the Principal of the [nsti- 
tute, W. P. Hastings, delivered a lecture on 
the Old and New Covenants, which was 
deeply interesting, and was well received. 
So many questions arose to be answered, 
that ten o’clock arrived before we could 
close the meeting. The lecture was based 


/on @ chart prepared by our friend, which 


beautifully illustrates the gradual vanish- 
ing (even now going on, though intended 
long since to have been completed) of the 


| Old Covenant, and the substitution of the 


New. The Professor is about to start for 
New York and New England Yearly Meet- 
ings, with full minutes for religious and 
other services. 

May the dear Master prosper him, and 


| incline the hearts of those who handle the 
| Lord’s money to encourage him ino bis 


faithful labors for the colored race. J. 


Maryville, Tenn., Fifth month 21, 1879. 


= 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE COLORED PEOPLE 
IN WASHINGTON.—It is interesting to ob- 
serve the steady improvement of the colored 
population of this city. Every time I come 
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here the proportion of dirt and rags and 
wretchedness seems to have perceptibly di- 
minished, and that of well-dressed and com- 
fortable-looking people to have increased. 
Something may be lost in picturesqueness 
by this change; rags are often picturesque, 
and colored head-dresses always are; but 
more is gained. All agree that the change 
is going on. I heard the matter discussed 
last night between two ladies, both long re- 
sident in this city, and one belonging emi. 
nently to the ‘“‘ First Families of Virginia.” 
Both agreed that the whole course of the 
colored people here had been most credita- 
ble, and that they were steadily advancing. 
My Virginia friend spoke especially of the 
propriety of demeanor of the younger wom- 
en; of their good taste in dress, and of the 
absence of tawdriness and mere display. 
Certainly the congregation of the colored 
Presbyterian Church close by me would 
compare creditably, in dress and appearance, | 
with any in the land. Its minister is T. 8S. 
Grimké, a native of South Carolina and a 
graduate of Princeton; and his wife, for- 
merly Charlotte Forten, is a graduate of a 
Massachusetts Normal School, and has 
many friends among the most cultivated 


people of that State.—Zz. 2. WG. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MO. 31, 1879. 














CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD. 

Under the gospel dispensation all true belie. - 
ers are what Israel was designed to be, “a king- 
dom of priests.” They are “ a royal priesthood,” 
each of whom should be ever offering spiritual 
sacrifices of service, prayer or worship, “accepta- 
ble to God through Jesus Christ.”’ 



































There is now 














“There is one God, and one Mediator between 
God and man, the Man Christ Jesus.” All may 
have “boldness to enter into the holiest (the 
Divine presence) by the blood of Jesus.” We 
have “a High Priest over the house of God,” 
and need not stand in the outward court while 
a human priest presents our prayers “at the time 
of incense,” as did the Jews; but all may “ draw 
near with a true heart in full assurance of faith,” 
through our one High Priest. This does not ex- 
clude ministers, servants of the Lord and of the 
church, from being a great blessing in preaching 
and teaching, and in leading a congregation in 
prayer as they are qualified by the Spirit. 
United prayer almost demands such expression 
by one person in which others may join. But 










































































but one Priest in the sense of a mediator. | 
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this he does as spokesman, under the help of 
the Spirit, and not as priest. 

The spread of Romanizing tendencies requires 
that Christians search the Scriptures on this sub- 
ject, and hold fast to the truths, and precious 
liberty of the gospel, so that all may know that 
they have access to God through the Lord 
Jesus. 





—— 


H. S. NEWMAN points out in the article on an- 
other page, how duty as a minister may be united 
with business, while some, especially those en- 
gaged in mission work, must “give themselves 
wholly to these things,” at least for a time, and 
must then have their “lack” supplied by the 
the church. 

How effectually daily business can be com- 
bined with the service of a minister, is illustrated 
by the example of Authrawady, a Hindoo writer, 
of whom an account is given in the Sunday 
Magazine. About thirty years ago he receiveda 
tract on “ Caste,” written in Telugu. He read 
it, became a Christian, and under the instruction 
of an Englishman, was led to feel his duty to tell 
to his countrymen what the Lord had done for 
his soul. He continued faithful to his duties as a 
writer, but out of office hours and on First-days 
went among the native soldiers and others, con- 
versing with all who would listen to him of the 
precious truths of the gospel. He has thus 
gathered 170 persons to a profession of the 
Christian faith, to whom he has been a minister, 
Yet through all these years he has continued his 
daily work, and has received no pay for his min- 
isterial labors. ‘‘ Do not the voluntary, sponta- 
neous efforts of this converted Hindoo furnish a 
better testimony to the power of the gospel,” 
adds the writer of the account, “ and carry more 
conviction in its favor to the minds of the hea- 
then, than would be the case if he were paid a 
high salary from mission funds.” 








MOVEMENTS OF MINISTERS.—From the Zon- 
don Friend it appears John Frederick Hansen 
has been at Veile, Denmark, where he has held 
meetings with the few Friends there, both for 
worship, and for the organization of a Society. 
He finds much need of teaching upon the neces- 
sity of organized and united efforts to promote 
the Redeemer’s cause. When writing he was 
about to remove to Randers, where he expected 
to make some stay. With two Friends he went 
to Copenhagen, with an address to the King for 
the relief of those who felt conscientiously re- 
strained from bearing arms. They saw the 
Cabinet Ministers, and obtained promises that 
the subject should receive attention and be 
brought before the King. 
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GLENS FALLS Quarterly Meeting, New York, 
was held on the 17th and 18th inst., and was at- 
tended by Stanley and Sarah G. Pumphrey. 


The meetings on First-day were large and 


favored. Friends of Glens Falls have a good 


new meeting-house, which is generally well filled | 
on First-days. Forty-seven individuals were re- 
ported as having been received into member- 
ship, mainly the result of the labors of John H. 
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| from all classes except the poorest, yet the pro- 
| portion of intemperance among those from whom 
these patients were taken would be less than that 
| of the whole community ; so that it is quite pos- 
| sible that from twelve to fifteen per cent. of all 
cases of insanity arise from intemperance. 
Domestic trouble presses more severely upon 
women than men, the cases from this cause 
showing eighty-seven women to twenty-nine 
|men. Loss of property, on the contrary, has 
| caused the insanity of thirty-three men to seven 


Douglas, who has been residixg here the last six| women, Anxiety has weighed nearly equally 


months, with a sojourning Minute. 


—————————— ———— ae 


DIED. 
COLLINS.—At his residence near Pleasantville, 


Westchester Co., N.Y., the 17th of Fourth mo., 1879, 


Joseph W. Collins, in the 63d year of his age, a mem 
ber of Poughkeepsie Monthly Meeting. After a suffer- 
ing illness which was borne with Christian fortitude 
and resignation, he entered joyfully into his heavenly 
inheritance. 


HATHAWAY.—On the roth inst., at the house of 


her son-in-law, Richard de Greene, Addison, Lenawee 


Co., Michigan, Dorothy Hathaway, in the 87th year of 


her age. Through a long and chequered life, she bore 
her many trials with exemplary patience, proving to 
those who witnessed her lowly Christian walk the sin- 
cerity of her profession of faith in Him, in whom she 


trusted as her only Saviour, and of whom she often | 
Her last words spoke of | 


spoke to those around her. 
the everlasting life into which she was entering, un- 


worthy as she felt herself to be, through Him whose | 


precious blood cleanseth from all sin. 


EL AEE AS TTT NRE 8 A A TIN 


New ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING, which com. 


mences the 14th of Sixth month, will be held this | 


year at Portland, Maine. 


Arrangements have been made with the Eastern | 


and the Boston and Maine Railroad Companies, run- 
ning from Boston, to take Friends to and from Port- 
land for half fare. Enquire for Friends’ ticket. 


-> 


THE SWARTHMORE MIssION First-DAY SCHOOL 
finds it necessary to appeal to its friends to aid in giv 
ing the scholars the usual Summer Picnic. 
to them an event so joycus that we would be unwil 


ling to disappoint them. Contributions for this pur- | 
pose will be gratefully received by any of the teach- | 


ers, or F. E. Paige, Treasurer, 1312 Filbert street. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


The Asylum for the Insane at Frankford, 
Philadelphia, under the care of Friends, pre- 
sents a favorable statement of its affairs for 
the past year through its Sixty-second Annual 
Report. The total 
during the year has been 121, the highest num- 
ber under care at any one time having been 
ninety-four and the monthly average eighty- 
seven. This is the highest yearly average ever 
reached, with one exception. Of the thirty-five 


| meets at Herrnhut, Saxony, on the 26th inst. 


This is | 


number of cases treated | 


upon each sex, the cases ascribed to it having 
been thirty-nine men and thirty-four women. 
Disappointment affected the sexes in the propor- 
tion of twelve men to twenty-three women, while 
ithe greater exposure of men to injuries is shown 
|in the fact that from blows on the head eleven 
|men were affected to one woman. 
Excessive study accounts for only four cases 
in the g20. Its evil effects show themselves 
|rather in general nervous exhaustion and pro- 
| longed delicate health, than in derangement of 
|the mental faculties. The Asylum keeps pace 
|in good degree with all methods for the restora- 
| tion of its patients, but the managers represent 
|the need of a fund to permit them to admit 
| patients of small means, or to prolong the stay 
| of such persons to full restoration, as a pressing 
| one. 


2. 


NOTES. 


Tue General Synod of the Moravian pane 
n 
all the Moravian churches and missions 
| throughout the world are represented. It meets 
once in ten years. No other Protestant denom- 
ination has such a representative synod, em- 
bracing and giving unity to the whole church. 


Tue American Bible Society held its annual 
|meeting on the 8th inst. The annual report 
states that the receipts were $462,274.66. Of this 
}amount $203,460.53 were from sales of books, 
$112,205.74 from legacies, $142,009 87 from do- 
|nations and other sources. The receipts were 
greater than those of last year by $15.320.62. 

The translation of the whole Bible into Turkish, 
|and its publication in Arabic and Armenian, 
were the most prominent features of the work of 
the past year. 


THE Methodist City Church Extension and 
Missionary Society of New York expended last 
year $58,400, over half of which was raised in the 
mission churches and Bible-schools. It has fif- 
teen mission churches under supervision ; Bible- 
school scholars 25,000; conversions last year re- 
ported as 5,000. 


PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONS.—The re- 
| port to the General Assembly on Foreign Mis- 
sions gives the receipts for the year, $427,631.54; 
expenditures, $44! ,834.86; deficit, $15,203.32; 
| added to debt last year, $47,329.26, leaving debt 
now, $62,532.58 The expenses were reduced at 
the beginning of the year, $25 000. The report 
says the income must be increased or the work 


‘it 





cases discharged thirteen were restored, and four | be contracted. Within a few months a large be- 
much improved. Among the causés assigned | quest becomes available, which will remove the 
for insanity, out of 920 cases, there were ninety- | debt. The force of ordained missionaries at present 
nine from intemperance, more than one-tenth. | is as follows: Indian tribes, three; Chinese in Cali- 
Although the patients of the Institution are drawn | fornia, two; in China, nine; Siam, two; Laos three; 
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India, four ; Persia, six ; Syria, two; Liberia, Chili, 
Mexico, one each. Among the Indian tribes are 
1,351 communicants, the majority being Nez 
Percés. In Mexico there are two missions, the 
Northern, with five churches, and 250 communi- 
cants, and the Southern, with sixty-two places of 
meeting, twenty-two church organizations, and 
3,010 communicants. The mission at Bogota is 
flourishing. Brazil has fifteen churches, and 955 
communicants, 140 having been added last year. 
The contributions were 2,533. 

In Chili the missionaries are subject to much 
persecution. They still have four churches, with 
200 communicants. Western Africa has two 
missions, Liberia and Gaboon, and Corisca; the 
former has nine stations and 254 communicants ; 
the latter three churches, 355 communicants, and 
four schools. Syria is in a very satisfactory con- 
dition. It has a working force of 140; churches, 
twelve; preaching places, 66; communicants, 
716. In Persia are eighteen native pastors, 
forty-five preachers, 3.300 communicants, Con- 
tributions from here were $1,582. In India there 
are three missions. Lodiana has thirteen 
churches, and 504 communicants; Furrukhabad, 
eighteen churches, and 318 members ; and Kala- | 
me three churches and sixty-eight members. 

here are schools with 5,970 boys and 1,786 girls | 
attending. Siam has four churches, 133 mem- 
bers, and several large schools. China—Shan- 
tung station, working force, thirty-eight ; mem- 
bers, 588; Peking, missionaries and helpers, 


forty-four; stations, 207; members, 734; Can- 
ton, thirty missionaries ; twenty-seven board as- 
sistants, 310 members; Japan, eleven churches, 


twenty-seven stations, 632 members. Churches 
have been established for the Chinese at San} 
Francisco, Oakland, Sacramento and San Jose, 
and there are several hundred church members | 
and Bible-school scholars. 

The conversions have increased twenty per 
cent. over last year. The women’s work at 
home in collecting funds, and abroad as Zenana 
visitors, teachers, &c., has been greatly blessed. 


In the last forty-two years $9,760,000 have 
been expended by the Board. 


oe 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


Editor of Friends’ Review :— 

‘Just at this time, as there have been some 
late articles in Friends’ Review on capital 
punishment, I should be pleased to see the | 
enclosed article in regard to the action of 
Queen Victoria on a certain occasion, when | 
it was in her power to seal the death war- 
rant of a fellow mortal. Humane, noble, 
and more than all, Christ-like, was that act. | 
I trust the members of Friends’ Society may | 
not take any backward steps in relation to 
so momentous a question. The sentiments 
and practice of our Society for many years) 
past on this subject and that of peace, have 
awakened much thought, and led to some) 
decided convictions on the part of other 
religious and philanthropic persons in this 


|that your good word saved him.” 





country and Europe, and may the grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ so abound amongst 
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us that we may hold fast that which we have 
gained, and learn as we live. Respectfully 
thy friend, H. B. Tatum. 
Cleveland, O. 
AN ANECDOTE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


The Queen was not twenty years of age 
when she ascended the throne. Coming 
into possession of power with a heart fresh, 
tender and pure, and with all her instincts 
inclined to mercy, we may be sure that she 
found many things that tried her strength 
of resolution to the utmost. On a bright, 
beautiful morning the young Queen was 
waited upon at her palace at Windsor by 
the Duke of Wellington, who had brought 
from London various papers requiring her 
signature to make them operative. One of 
them was a sentence of court-martial pro- 
nounced against a soldier of the line—that 
sentence that he be shot dead. The Queen 
looked upon the paper and then looked upon 
the wondrous beauties that nature had spread 
to her view. ‘ What bas this man done?” 
she asked. The Duke looked at the paper, 
and replied, ‘‘Ah, my royal mistress, that 
man, I fear, is incorrigible. He has de- 
serted three times.” “And can you not say 
anything in his behalf, my Lord?” Wel- 
lington shook his head. “Oh! think again, 
I pray you!” Seeing that her Majesty was 
so deeply moved, and feeling sure she would 
not have the man shot in any event, he 
finally confessed that the man was brave 
and gallant, and really a good soldier. 
‘¢ But,” be added, “think of the influence.” 
“Influence!” the Queen cried, her eyes 
flashing and her bosom heaving with strong 
emotion. ‘‘ Let it be ours to wield influence. 
I will try mercy in this man’s case, and I 
charge you, your Grace, to let me know the 
result. A good soldier, you said. Oh, I 
thank you for that! And you may tell him 
Then 
she took the paper and wrote, with a bold, 


| firm hand, across the dark page the bright, 


saving word ‘ pardoned.” The Duke was 
fond of telling the story, and he was willing, 
also, to confess that the giving of that paper 
to the pardoned soldier gave him far more 
joy than he could have experienced from the 
taking of a city.—London Journal. 


-_o 


For Friends’ Review. 
BEAUTY FOR ASHES; OR, THE WAY OF 
HOLINESS. 

Beauty for Ashes, joy for mourning, are 
the gifts prepared for those who will receive 
Christ the King of Holiness as Leader in 
the journey of life. Sweet as the grapes of 
Eshcol to the desert wanderers, are these 
promises to the heart of faith. Let us press 
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onward to the prize of our high calling, not 
turning back through the dulness of unbe- 
lief to the weary wilderness. 

The way stands open; and it shall be 
called the way of holiness; the unclean shall 
not pass over it. Not any wealth of intel- 
lectual power or mere earthly wisdom will 
enable us to obtain these precious fruits of 
promise; but a steadfast clinging to the way 
will bring us to the rich abundance of these 
gifts of God. 

Holiness distinguishes this way from all 
others, 80 we may not err therein. We may 
not have any uncertainty whether we are in 
the highway, where our King will meet with 
us. “ Our God will come and save.” 

“Thou only art holy,” is written of the 
Most High. It is one of the Divine attri- 
butes, and therefore we too often think of it 
as enshrined in a vague resplendence, and 
defer all definite knowledge to that far-off 
Heaven, in the future, where, strangely 
enougb, many Christians are willing to leave 
their spiritual blessings. But to enter the 
Presence of Holiness then, we must be will- 
ing to learn now ; and God bends in mercy 
from His throne of glory to crowa us with 
these gifts. 

“Be ye holy, for I am holy,” is no mere 
touch of poetry, no Tantalus word to ha- 





manity, struggling vainly with evil; bat it 
is a pledge of power, a gift of beauty, that 


no true-hearted Christian should dare to} 
leave unsought. “I am the way,” is the| 
Christ word, and the struggle ceases, the | 
rough places are made plain, as with child 
trust we take the royal hand held out to| 
lead us, and become wayfarers in the way of 
holiness. Day after day we jouruey on, | 
and the hours and moments which seem to 
turn to the dust and asbes of oblivion are | 
filled with pure and loving service to the| 
King of kings. Even the busy tide of 
thought, wearing brain and heart ceaseless 
ly as the surf of the seashore, is gathered 
into the eternal life harvest. 

The term holy is constantly found in the | 
inspired writings, and rarely elsewhere. It | 
becomes, therefore, essential to ascertain its | 
Scriptural usage. We find that it touches, 
like the mercy of God, all things, the least | 
as the greatest, transforming them with | 
beauty. It joins in one common service or-| 
dinary household duties and the sacred tem- | 
ple worship, the angels of Heaven and the 
sons of men. 

A few verses are all we may glance at, 
taken here and there from an almost indefi- 
nite number, serving to illustrate this mean- 
ing. In Ex. iii. 5, ‘The place whereon thou 
standest is holy,” because the presence of 
God was manifest there. So we learn that 
the earthly and perishing things of to-day 
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may become holy and filled with sacred 
power through the presence of Emanuel, God 
with us. To-day the path we tread may 
become holy ground, through the fulfilled 
promise, “If ye keep my word, we will 
come unto you, and abide with you.” 

Again, Ex. xxx. 25: ‘‘ Make it an oil of 
holy ointment.” The ordinary materials 
fashioned in obedience to the heavenly com- 
mand, and kept for God, became a perfume, 
pure, holy and acceptable—for God is not 
only gracious in giving, but in accepting our 
earthly service. 

Our English word holy may be traced to 
one common source with whole and healed. 
These last words are found in the New Tes- 
tament as equivalent terms. Where the 
touch of Jesus came to the suffering life, it 
was made whole or healed, that is, purified 


| from the evil that crippled, and was perfected 


into fullest strength. 

The life that is wholly brought to Christ 
in all its detail of earthly trial has entered 
the way of holiness. The touch of the Re- 
finer will be present, as with the Pentecost 
breath of power; the dross shall perish, and 
the beauty of the way will be made plain. 

Divine holiness is revealed as ensphered 
in light and absolute perfection, with splen- 
dor unapproachable (1 Tim. vi. 16), yet 
through communion with Christ the way of 
access is open, so that the wayfarer in this 
highway of God may gain such cleanness 
from evil, such love for the beauty of holi- 
ness, that its power will crown the life. 

The means of gaining this joy; of enter- 
ing that presence, are simple enough for a 
child to grasp, for we read: “And they that 
feared the Lord spake often one to another, 
and a book of remembrance was written for 
them that thought on His name, and they 
shall be Mine in the day when I make up 
my jewels.” “Jewels of Jehovah,” the 
sacred treasure resting on the High Priest’s 
heart, borne into the Holy of Holies, the 


| place of the Presence—crown of the Saviour's 


diadem. “And the Lord their God shall 
save them, for they shall be as the stones of 
acrown.” (Zech. ix. 16). ‘Ob, how great 
is Thy goodness which Thou hast wrought 
for them that trust in Thee before the sons 
of men.” (Ps. xxxix. 19). 

The works of the Creator aid us, with 
their picture teaching of the glory and 
beauty of these invisible things of God. 
(Rom. i. 20). In the darkness of earth, by 
subtil, unseen influence the stubborn, un- 
profitable clay is changed, in process of 
time, to the royal ruby; the unstable, 
treacherous sand becomes the cloud-like 
opal, with its heart of fire. While yet more 
wonderful, the coal dust whose touch is pol- 
lution, becomes the diamond radiant with 
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light and more 
tains. 
gem it is absolutely essential that the 
transforming power be a constant pres- 
ence; also that all the particles must 
be gathered around this unseen cen 
tral force. So with our life—the scattered 
moments, the petty detail, must be brought 
to the presence of the King, and touched by 
that power, we become recreated in the lost 
likeness of the Holy One, and the light of 
God fills us with newness of life—beauty 


lasting than the moun- 


For the perfecting of the precious | 


REVIEW. 


to say respecting it. His book of 179 pages, 
which is bound in flexible covers, has a map 
and numerous illustrations, and may serve 
the purpose of a guide-book when the 
Northern Pacific Railway shall have reached 
the head-streams of the Missouri, and the 
summer tourist will be seeking fresh unfold. 
ings of the beautiful and picturesque. 

E. J. Stanley's approach to the Park was 
made from Bozeman, a settlement on the 
Gallatin river, about fifty miles distant, and 
the way, along the lovely and fertile Galla. 





for ashes is the royal gift. tin Valley, served as an eminently worthy 
The same thought is shadowed forth by | introduction to the grandeur of the scenery 
the pencil of genius. In that wonderful| beyond. A few hours’ ride eastwardly lies 
picture, Guido’s Aurora, the great charm ‘the Yellowstone Valley. The extensive 
lies in the joyous look on every face,—the | Reservation of the friendly tribe of Mountain 
buoyant expectancy-of every figure—as they | Crow Indians, has the Yellowstone river for 
go forth to the daily work before them; no, its western and northern boundary, the Park 
thought of self shadows that joy, for) line forming in part its southern limit. 
the sunshine is with them; wherever they| Entering the park, therefore, from the 
go they must bring blessing. The vanish-|north by the Yellowstone trail, the tourist 
ing mists and darkness become a highway | having reached an eminence several hundred 
of light for them. So with the Christian | feet above the river, beholds in front of bim 
way‘arers—healed from the morbid grinding | a snowy mountain with projecting terraces, 
of selfish care and fears, through the touch | having the appearance of frozen cascades, 
of the Presence ; they go forth daily in hope,| This is the mammoth cluster of mineral 
scattering blessings, for the light of God | fountains which was styled by Dr. Hayden, 
abides with them. For the dust and ashes| the White Mountain Hot Springs. A nearer 


of earthly evil there is the beauty of holi-| inspection reveals an innumerable number of 


ness. The storm clouds that threaten be | reservoirs or urns, covered with a calcareous 
come a way for the ransomed to pass over. |incrustation, their margins beautifully scal. 
“They shall obtain joy and gladness ; and! loped with a finish resembling bead-work of 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away ’ as the|exquisite beauty; the transparent water 
mists before the day dawn. (Luke i. 78,|dripping from their brims and tinged with 
79.) E. H. P. peo varieties of color. Delicately-shaped 


THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK.«| Stalactites are ‘ound in quantities in the fis- 


This extensive and beautiful pleasure- 
park, set apart by act of Congress in 1872 
as a public domain of the nation for ever, is | 
situated in the north-west corner of Wyo-| 
ming Territory, south of the 45th degree | 
of latitude and weést of the 110th meridian. 
It comprises an area of 3,575 square miles, | 
beiug fifty-five miles in width from east to 
west, and sixty five miles in length from 
north to south. The reader who may have 
only a misty idea that the Yellowstone | 
Park is somewhere in the great North-west, 
would do well to take down his atlas, and, 
with his pencil, mark the bounds of this 
fair life-inberitance, which he, in common 
with the rest of the American people, pos- 
sesses. As it is probable, however, that 
the most of us will be debarred the pleasure 
of actually bebolding the abundant wonders 
and béauties of this, our possession, it may 
be a satisfaction to some to read what the 
author of “ Rambles in Wonderland” has 


***Rambles in Wonderland; or, up the Yellowstone, and 
among the Geysers and other curiosities of the National 
Park,” by Edwin J. Stanley, with illustrations, New York. 
D. Appleton & Co., 1878, 





ithe Tower Fall. 


sures beneath or about the little reservoirs. 
Great numbers of these have already been 
carried away, but their removal is now for- 
bidden. Beds of magnesia and pulverized 
sulpbur abound in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. Bath-houses have been erected to 
accommodate invalids troubled with such 
maladies as rheumatism and diseases of the 
skin, and a number of remarkable cures are 
stated to have been effected. 

Continuing southward up the Yellow- 
stone, the next point of special interest is 
This waterfall, which is 
on Tower Creek near where it joins the 
river, is 156 feet in height, and derives its 
name from two massive pillars of rock 
standing on either side of the cataract. 
Near by isa locality abounding in agates, 
amethysts, chalcedony, malachite, ete., to- 
gether with quantities of silicified, petrified 
and agatized wood—even whole trees of 
pure petrifaction—but at Specimen Moun- 
tain, ten miles distant, more, and still 
finer varieties of precious and semi-precious 
stones are found to reward the researches of 
the mineralogist. 


ES CUP ll Ol 
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Standing by the river, near the mouth of 
Tower Creek, and looking up stream, a good 
view is obtained of the mouth of Grand 
Canon, and to the right of it, the towering 
mass of Mount Mansfield, 4,500 feet above 
the river, and 10,500 feet above the level of 
the sea. It is probably the bighest moun 
tain within the Reservation, its summit 
being 400 feet above the line of perpetual 
snow. The view obtained by E. J. Stanley 
was from a position high up on one of its 
sides; but from the summit there is beheld 
a wide scene of loveliness and grandeur 
such as can scarcely be excelled anywhere 
on the continent. 

Leaving the reader to imagine the out- 
spread panorama of snow-capped peaks, the 
winding course of the turbulent Yellow. 
stone—the gloomy Grand Caion—the basin 
of the Upper Yellowstone, with its placid 
lake, and places where ascend the steamy 
clouds from spouting geysers and boiling 
springs, we will descend the mountain to the 
head of the Grand Cajon, close to whicb are 
the Great Falls (Upper and Lower) of the 
Yellowstone. “ The river,’”’ says our author, 
“after flowing through a beautiful, meadow- 
like valley, thence winding gently along 
under the shade of a lovely woodland, with 
placid and steady current, the water so clear 
that the fish can be seen in their sports 
along the bottom, the vegetation coming to 
the water’s edge on either side, with to 
warning, save two small rapids just above 
the brink, is compressed to 150 feet in 
width, and drops over a precipice of 140 
feet. A quarter of a mile below it is again 
narrowed between two great walls, and 
makes a fearful bound over a perpendicular 
shelf into the spray-filled chasm 350 feet in 
depth, attended with a fearful, rushing 
sound that may be beard for miles—making 
500 feet of perpendicular fall within a dis- 
tance of a few hundred yards.’ The roar- 
ing, foamy river then enters within the dark 
and massive walls of the Grand Cajion, issu- 
ing thereout miles below, near Tower Creek 
and its Fall, already described. The view 
within the cafion is described as “grand and 
imposing in the extreme,” “the most soul- 
inspiring scene in the National Park. Mad- 
voleanoes and boiling springs may fade from 
memory, noisy, spouting geysers cease to 
attract, but the strangely bewitching beauty 
and solemnity of this scene, the overpower- 
ing sense of the presence of Deity which it 
gives, will make it an event to which I will 
always revert with profound gratitude.” 

Above the Great Falls is the mountain- 
enclosed meadow through which the river 
flows a short distance so placidly, and, two 
or three miles farther on, Crater Hill, or 
Sulpbur Mountain, the Mud Puffs and boil- 
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ing springs. Some of these mud fountains 
are thus described: ‘‘ The contents vary in 
the consistency of the fluid and in the color- 
ing, from muddy water to thick, boiling 
mush, some tinted with sulphur-yellow or 
copperas, others pink, others a bluish cast, 
or dark brown ; and all boiling, and blubber- 
ing, and fizzing, and frying, and puffing, 
and looking as [repulsive] as anything per- 
taining to earth could appear. Sometimes 
the bubbles would rise two feet, explode 
with a puff, sending off their sulphurous va- 
por into the air, already freighted with hor- 
rible fumes.” Muddy Geyser, which ap- 
pears to be the largest and most active of 
these uninviting, malodorous cauldrons, its 
basin being about 100 feet in diameter, 
flows at regular intervals of about six 
hours, continuing in action a quarter of an 
hour, and casting up vast volumes of the 
muddy fluid to an average height of fifteen 
feet. 

Leaving the Yellowstone for the present, 
and following a westerly trail for about 
twenty miles, E. J. S. and bis party came 
(still within the Park) to the “‘ true Geyser- 
land” on the Madison, or, as it is locally 
called, the Fire Hole River. Numerous 
fountains and thermal springs were passed, 
until the Upper Geyser Basin was reached. 
Here are those now famous natural foun- 
tains—the Giantess, the Beehive, Old 
Faithful, Grand Geyser, the Giant and 
others. The last-named is the most noted 
of the group. The writer says of it, when 
in action: “A steady column of water, 
graceful, majestic and vertical, except as 
swayed by the passing breezes, was by 
rapid and successive impulses impelled up- 
ward above the steam until reaching the 
marvellous height of more than twu han- 
dred feet. At first it appeared to labor in 
raising the immense volume, which seemed 
loath to start on its heavenward tour; but 
now it was with perfect ease that the stu- 
pendous column was held to its place, the 
water breaking into jets, and returning ino 
glittering showers to the basin. The steam 
ascended in dense volumes for thousands of 
feet, when it was freighted upon the wings 
of the wind, and borne away in clouds. 
The fearful ramble and confusion attending 
it were as the sound of distant artillery, the 
rushing of many horses to battle, or the 
roar of a great tornado. It commenced to 
act at 2 P. M., and continued for an hour 
and a half, the latter part of which it 
emitted little else but steam, rashing up- 
ward from its chambers below.” 

Coming eastward once more, Yellowstone 
Lake may be reached without going again 
to the river. The lake is of a very irregu- 
lar shape, its greatest width being about 
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twenty miles. Pine forests fringe its edges, | flock. Is there such a general hearty con- 
with now and then a meadowy opening. | cern for the souls of the flock felt by minis- 
Mounts Langford, Doane and Stevenson | ters, elders and overseers as there ought to 
rise on the east, and on the southward the|be? ‘They watch for your souls as they 
range of the Yellowstone, running nearly | that must give account.” (Heb. xiii. 17). 


parallel to which on its farther side is the! ‘Jesus said, ‘Tarry ye here, and watch 
southern boundary of America’s ‘‘ Wonder-| with me.’” In Gethsemane He sought the 


land.” J. W.L. | sympathy and support of his closest friends 
eee |—the chosen three of the twelve. Here is 
“ San a deeper thing than even watching for one’s 


‘own sake. It is a watching with Him. 
“Watch, therefore, for ye know not what| Other watching may seem stimulated by 
hour your Lord doth come.” (Matt. xxiv. 42.) | self-interest. This is through deep fellow- 
This watching is in order to be in readiness ship with Jesus—a sharing of His afflictions 
to meet the Lord Jesus, whether He come| for souls, especially for the church. ae 
for us, “to receive us unto Himself,” or, “Watch ye; stand fast in the faith.” 
come to judge the world. It is a watching) (1 Cor. xvi. 18.) In every generation error 
as faithful and wise stewards, and the| °° infidelity assumes some new phase. Not 
words were more especially addressed to| less than in former times is it needfal now 
those who are called to rule over and feed|*® Watch against the hurtful tendency 
the household of God. (of speculations and insidious skepticism. 
“‘Watch, therefore, for ye know neither | Watch, and stand fast in the faith, the 
the day nor the hour wherein the Son of| whole rounded truth, as =o = Jesus. 
man cometh.” (Matt. xxv. 13.) This fol-| Watch, and be sober.” (1 Peter iy. 7; 
lows the parable of the virgins, and applies : br ored v. 6.) ae a the day - 
to every professed follower of Christ. It is) om a, ee ” ed , “ end of s 
placed just before the parable of the talents, | ‘85 18 at band.” God * love; yet ‘th 
wherein every one is called upon to use all| are to be sober, for He is to be served wit 
the gifts given him, “as unto the Lord,” | Tverence and godly fear. 
so that they may be accounted for at last pemeaicanl 


with peace and joy. SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 
“Take ye heed, watch and pray, for ye — 


know not when the time is.” (Mark xiii.| Pitch Lake of Trinidad.—No soundiogs 
33.) Here watching is combined with| have ever been made in this lake, and its 
prayer, a connection afterwards repeated by | depth is unknown. According to Wall and 
the apostles. They were to watch lest He) Sawkins, each foot in depth is equivalent to 
should come, “ whether at midnight, at the | 158,400 tons, and they assume the maximum 
cock-crowing, or in the morning,” and should | average depth at 30 feet, making the total 
“find them sleeping.” Can we watch?) supply 4,752,000 tons. Judging by the 
How intensely have we felt our powerless-| uniformity of the asphalt and the size of the 
ness to do so when overcome -by some sud-| revolving areas, the true mean depth must 
den temptation! Butif we pray, we sball| considerably exceed this estimate. The 
have strength to watch. Attempting to| lake appears to be simply a large puddle of 
watch in our own strength, without pray-, pitch, which bas oozed out of the sandstone, 
ing, will end in failure. Watching unto and collected in a basin-like depression in 
prayer, we shall stand. In the 87th verse| that rock. The rock is rich in vegetable 
the Lord adds: ‘I say unto all, Watch.” | remains, and it is possible to trace every 

“Watch ye, therefore, and pray always, | step in the conversion of these into asphal- 
that ye may be accounted worthy to escape | tum, until the organic texture of the wood 
all these things, and to stand before the is entirely obliterated, and pure bitumen re- 
Son of man.” (Luke xxi. 36.) This refers,| sults, the external form of the wood alone 
like the preceding, to the Lord’s coming,|remaining. The viscous substance is con- 


whether it should be at the destruction of|stantly overflowing at many points and 


Jerusalem, at death for us, or at “ the end moving seaward, after the manner of very 
of the world.” It enjoins, not only watch- 


| sluggish lava streams. Kingsley has aptly 
ing, but that we should “pray always.’’| likened these streams of asphalt to glaciers, 
Whatever the pressure of temptation from) the lake representing a Mer-de-glace. The 
prosperity or adversity, or the difficulty of| area covered or underlaid by this mantle of 
the hour, we should pray, and not faint.| pitch is estimated at 3,000 acres.—Ameri- 
“ Praying always,” says Paul (Epb. vi. 18).| can Naturalist. 

“Therefore watch,” Acts xx. 31, ad-| Coffee Parasites.—It seems as though 
dressed to the elders of Ephesus, They| each of the plants which are employed for 
were to watch over themselves and the’ the food of man, must in its turn suffer from 
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of a destructive animalcule. | 


| 


the attacks 
While the phylloxera is continuing its rava- 
ges in the French vineyards, a similar 
scourge threatens to destroy the coffee plan | 
tations of Brazil. In the province of Rio! 
Janeiro the leaves often grow suddenly vel- | 
low, and in a short time the tree dies. The 
trouble seems the more inexplicable because 
the most vigorous plants, those from seven | 
to ten years old, were the first to succumb. 
Dr. Jobert found, by close observation, that 
the roots of the dead plants were covered 
with excrescences similar to those produced 
by the phylloxera. The interior of these 
warts was composed of cells containing 
worms which measured scarcely a quarter 
ofa millimetre (.01 in.). Dr. J. estimated 
that upon a single tree there were not less 
than thirty millions of these parasites.— 
Les Mondes. 

Effect of the Gulf Stream.—Dr. James 
Croll has calculated that the surface water 
of the North Atlantic, if deprived of the 
Gulf Stream, would be reduced to a tem- 
perature far below the freezing point; that 
the heat which the Gulf Stream disperses 
into the superincumbent air would, if con- 
verted into power, be equal to the united 
force of 400,000,000 ships such as the 
largest ironclads. It is this heat which 


gives the British Islands and part of the 
Scandinavian peninsula green fields and 


open harbors in winter, while Labrador | 
and Newfoundland are buried in snow or 
choked with ice.—J. K. Langhton. 

Pre-historic Flax.—Prof. Heer has found 
that the flax which was cultivated by the 
inhabitants of the lake dwellings is of a dif- 
ferent species from that which is now raised. 
It had smaller seeds, and sent numerous 
stalks from the ground, while the variety 
which is now cultivated bas only a single 
stem.—Fortsch der Zeit. 

How Birds Learn to Sing.—Daines Bar- 
rington, an early and discriminating ob- 
server, says: “I have educated nestling 
linnets under the three best singing larks— 
the skylark, woodlark and titlark—every 
one of which, instead of the linnet’s song, 
adhered entirely to that of their respective 
instructors. A linnet, which bad been edu- 
cated by a titlark, was kept for three 
months with common linnets in full song; 
but it adbered to the titlark melody, bor. | 
rowing no passages from the linnets. It| 
appears, therefore, that birds acquire their | 
Songs as infants acquire a language—by in- | 
struction rather than by instinct—and that | 
those of the same species sing alike, for the| 
same reason that children of one nationality | 
speak alike, viz : that their instructors have | 
& common tongue.—American Naturalist. | 

P.E.C. | 
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For Friends’ Review. 


| “But the very hairs of your head are all numbered.” 


Cease your longing, restless hearted ! 
Hush your grieving, ye who mourn! 

For your very hairs are numbered 
Children of the King, most nobly born ! 


How much more our God regardeth 
All that springeth from the heart, 

Taketh note of each small sorrow, 
Giveth grace He only could impart. 


Seek we then this loving Father, 
Found of all who truly seek ; 
Of all things All-wise Creator, 
Deigning yet in listening hearts to speak. 
—C. C. 


=a 


THE TURNED LESSON. 


«“ I thought I knew it !’’ she said : 
«I thought I had learned it quite !” 
But the gentle teacher shook her head, 
With a grave, yet loving light 
In the eyes that fell on the upturned face, 
As she gave the book 
With the mark still set in the self-same place. 


«I thought I knew it !’”’ she said, 
And a heavy tear fell down 
As she turned away with bending head ; 
Yet not for reproof or frown, 
And not for the lesson to learn again, 
Or the play-hour lost ; 
It was something else that gave the pain. 


She could not have put it in words, 
But her teacher ufderstood, 
As God understands the chirp of the birds 
In the depths of an autumn wood ; 
And a quiet touch on the reddening cheek 
Was quite enough ; 
No need to question, no need to speak. 


Then the gentle voice was heard, 
«* Now I will try you again,” 
And the lesson was mastered, every word ; 
Was it not worth the pain? 
Was it not kinder the task to turn, 
Then to let it pass 
As a lost, lost leaf that she did not learn ? 


Is it not often so, 
That we only learn in part, 
And the Master’s testing-time may show 
That it was not quite “ by heart ?” 
Then He gives, in His wise and patient grace, 
The lesson again, 
With the mark still set in the self-same place. 


Only stay by His side 
Till the page is really known ; 
It may be we failed because we tried 
To learn it all alone. 
And now that He would not let us lose 
One lesson of love, 
(For He knows the loss,) can we refuse? 


Then let our hearts be still, 
Though our task be turned to-day. 
Oh! let Him teach us what He will, 
In His most gracious way, 
Till, sitting only at Jesus’ feet, 
As we learn each line, 
The hardest is found all clear and sweet. 


—Good Werds. 
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Quarterly Meetings in Sixth mo., 1879. ships, the expense of which would be enormous. Two 
From New York Pocket Almanac. other routes, both from Navy Bay, on the Atlantic, to 
Sixth month, 5th, Dunning’s Creek, Baltimore Y. M. the Gulf of Panama, are estimated to cost $96,000,- 
. 7th, West Lake, Canada Y. M. ooo, and six years’ time. The * Nicaragua route” 
“ PMR leaves the Atlantic at Greytown, ascends the river 
“ Hesper, Kansas Y. M. San Juan to Lake Nicaragua, and from the lake de. 
12th, Haddonfi-ld, Philadelphia Y. M. 


53 oath Gekedenk indieae ®t , Scends by locks and the Rio Grande to the Pacific; 
MS’ Sieeteintes tatiana ¥. Of. | total distance 292 miles, of which 195 would be 


Cottonwood, Kansas Y. M. canal. This scheme proposes 21 locks, and ten years 
16th, Baltimore, Baltimore Y. M. 


“ 


1 of labor, with a cost of $105,000,000. Of these vari- 
md me i me RO ous plans, the first and last appear to have been the 
“ Northern, Indiana Y. M. favorites in the Congress. No decision had been 

: seo opting River, Kansas Y. M. arrived at on the 27th. 
7. ts Cae a President Grevy has signed a decree pardoning four 
New England Yearly Meeting commences on the Iéth, hundred Communis's. On the 19th, the Minister of 
and Canada Yearly Meeting on the 27th. | Justice informed some of the deputies that the Gov. 

eo 








ernment had decided not to grant amnesty to members 
ITUATION WANTED.—A Teacher, a graduate | of the Commune, but simply to pardon them; a par. 
of Haverford College, desires employment in | don does not include the restoration of civil rights. 

some Friends’ school, as jnstructor in Mathematics or | _ AUSTRIA.—An imperial patent has been issued 
in general Literature. Reference. Address Geo. W. | dissolving the Lower House of the Reichsrath, and 
White, Academy, Sunbury, Gates county, N.C. 42.3t | ordering elections immediately. : 

SoutH Arrica.—It has been officially announced 
Saute : : . : ‘in the British Parliament, that Sir Garnet Wolseley 
[ "Design from Spring plants, and Landscape Draw-| aS been appointed supreme military and civil com. 
ing preparatory to Sketching from Nature. Studio, | mander of Natal, ransvaal, and certain other districts 
Room 5, Y. M. C. A., Fifteenth and Chestnut. Class | adjoining and included in the seat of war. Sir Bartle 








> 








| Frere remains as Governor of Cape Colony. It was 

cn SENOS Oe Se ee. 39-4¢ officially stated that the instructions given General 

=i img ‘i Wolseley would be consistent with the desire ex- 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


pressed by the government to arrive at a speedy and 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe| honorable peace; that he would be instructed to 
are to the 27th inst. |teceive and entertain any bona fide overtures for 
GREAT BriTAin.—In the House of Commons, on | peace, and be told that the object of the government 
the 21st, the bill to establish in Dublin the « Univer- | was not to extend its territory, but to take care of its 
sity of St. Patrick” was considered, and after an ani-| present possessions. 
mated discussion, in which the Scotch members| Domestic.—William L. Garrison, of Boston, so 
strongly opposed the bill, the debate was adjourned | long eminent as an antislavery writer and speaker, 
at the suggestion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, | died at New York on the 24th inst., in his 75th year. 
who urged that the House sequired more light on| He commenced his public labors against slavery 
the subject, particularly on the question whetber any | about the year 1829, and from 1831 to 1865 he edited 
modification was possible, guarding against the grant | 7he Liderator, in Boston. 
being applied to the endowment of religious teaching. ConGress.—The Legislative, Executive and Judi- 
He admitted that it was desirable to provide for the | cial Appropriation bill has passed both Houses, with 
extension of the university system in Ireland. It is | the provisions repealing the laws for the appointment 
stated that the Roman Catholic hierarchy and news- | of U. S. supervisors of election, on the existence of 
papers of Ireland do not yet make known their views | which in the bill passed by the House at the last ses- 
respecting the bill, but the Irish Protestants look on | sion a disagreement occurred between the two Houses, 
it unfavorably, and say they must be certain of its’ resulting in its failure. Both Houses have also passed 
acceptance by Rome before it can do any good. The the bill to prevent, by quarantine regulations, the 
Protestant dissenters and the Church Liberation Soci- | introduction of contagious diseases into the country. 
ety of England bitterly oppose it. The House has passed a bill relative to the coinage, 
The government has ordered the prosecution of the | providing that owners of silver bullion may deposit it 
Directors of the West of England and South Wales | at any mint, to be formed evther into bars or dollars 
Bank, at Bristol, on the charge of making misrepre-| of 41234 grains, no deposit of silver for other coinage 
sentations in their annual reports. to be received; the charges for coinage to be the dif- 
After considerable difficulty, the objectors among | ference between the market value of the bullion and 
the striking coal miners of Durham have been in-|the legal tender value of the coin. Silver coins 
duced to accept the award of wages made by the | under a dollar shall be paid out at the mints and the 
Judge of the Durham County Court, and all the pits | Assay Office, in exchange for standard silver dollars 
are at work. The coal owners of Monmouthshire, | or United States notes at par, in sums not less than 
Wales, have resolved to persist in their notice, which | $50; and be received in sums not less than $20 in 
expires at the end of Sixth month, of the termination | exchange for money of full legal tender. Gold coin 
of the present scale of wages, and a reduction of ten | and standard silver dollars shall be legal tender in 
per cent. after that date. The men appear determined | all payments, at their nominal value, if not below 
to resist the proposed reduction. standard weight, and in proportion to weight if reduced. 
FRANCE.—The Darien Canal Congress has been | Silver coins under a dollar to be legal tender to the 
discussing the various plans and routes proposed. One | amount of $20, Certificates in denominations not less 
of these, by the Atrato and Napipi river, would re- | than $5, may be issued for gold or silver deposited in the 
quire 22 locks, and take twelve years for construc- | Treasury, the Assay Office, or the mints at Deaver 
tion, at an estimated cost of $99,000. Two others, | and Carson City, to be received for all dues to the 
terminating on the Pacific, at the Gulf of San Miguel, | United States, including duties on imports. Bullion 
were estimated to cost respectively $120,000,000 and | deposited under this act is to be coined up to the full 
$130,000,000. One, crossing a narrower part of the | capacity of the mints; and if not amounting to 
Isthmus, includes in its plan a tunnel seven miles $2,000,000 a month, the Secretary shall purchase, as 
long, large enough to allow the passage of the largest ' heretofore, enough to make that amount. 
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